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tween 1838 and 1861, a milieu that was also very much a part of
the lives of Thackeray and his children:

My grandmother had a little society of her own at Paris, in the midst
of which she seemed to reign from dignity and kindness of heart; her
friends, it must be confessed, have not as yet become historic, but she
herself was well worthy of a record. Grandmothers in books and
memoirs are mostly alike, stately, old-fashioned, kindly, and critical.
Mine was no exception to the general rule. She had been one of the
most beautiful women of her time; she was very tall, with a queenly
head and carriage; she always moved in a dignified way. She had an
odd taste in dress, I remember, and used to walk out in a red merino
cloak trimmed with ermine, which gave her the air of a retired empress
wearing out her robes. She was a woman of strong feeling, somewhat
imperious, with a passionate love for little children, and with extraordi-
nary sympathy and enthusiasm for any one in trouble or in disgrace.
How benevolently she used to look round the room at her many frotegesy
with her beautiful gray eyes! Her friends as a rule were shorter than
she was and brisker, less serious and emotional. They adopted her views
upon politics, religion and homoeopathy, or at all events did not venture
to contradict them. But they certainly could not reach her heights, and
her almost romantic passion of feeling. . . .

I don't think we ever came home from one of our walks that we did
not find our grandfather sitting watching for our grandmother's return.
We used to ask him if he didn't find it very dull doing nothing in the
twilight, but he used to tell us it was his thinking-time. My sister and I
thought thinking dreadfully dull, and only longed for candles and
Chambers^ Miscellany. A good deal of thinking went on in our peace-
ful home, we should have liked more doing. One day was just like
another; my grandmother and my grandfather sat on either side of the
hearth in their two accustomed places; there was a French cook in a
white cap, who brought in the trays and the lamp at the appointed hour;
there was Chambers on the book-shelf, Pickwick, and one or two of my
father's early books, and The Listener, by Caroline Fry, which used to
be my last desperate resource when I had just finished all the others.
We lived in a sunny little flat on a fourth floor, with windows east and
west and a wide horizon from each, and the sound of the cries from the
street below, and the confusing roll of the wheels when the windows
were open in summer. In winter time we dined at five by lamplight at
the round table in my grandfather's study. After dinner we used to go
into the pretty blue drawing-room, where the peat fire would be burn-
ing brightly in the open grate, and the evening papers would come in